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NOTES ON THE IROQUOIS AND DELAWARE INDIANS. 

Communications from Conrad "Wbiser to Christopher Saur, which 

APPEARED IN THE TEARS 1746-1749 IN HIS NEWSPAPER PRINTED AT 

germantown, entitled " the hlgh german pennsylvania 

Historical Writer, or a Collection op important 

Events from the Kingdom of Nature and the 

Church" and from his (Saur's) Almanacs. 

COMPILED BY ABRAHAM H. CASSELL. 
TRANSLATED BY MISS HELEN BELL. 

Tulpehocken, December, 1746. 

Friend Christopher Satjr : 

According to your desire, I will give you herewith a short 
but true account of the Indians, their belief, confidence or 
trust in the great Being, as I have myself, from my own 
experience, learned during frequent intercourse with them 
from my youth up, namely from 1714 until this date. 

If the word religion means a formal belief in certain written 
Articles of Faith, such as, prayer, singing, churchgoing, bap- 
tism, the Lord's Supper, or other well-known Christian ordi- 
nances, or even heathen worship, then we can truly say : the 
Indians, or so-called Iroquois, and their neighbors have no 
religion, for of such a one we see and hear nothing among 
them. But, if by the word religion we understand the 
knitting of the soul to God, and the intimate relation to, and 
hunger after the highest Being arising therefrom, then we 
must certainly allow this apparently barbarous people a re- 
ligion, for we find traces among them that they have a united 
trust in God, and sometimes (although quite seldom) united 
appeals to Him. It would be unnecessary to give detailed 
proofs of this. I will give but one or two instances, which I 
have from my own experience, and I have seen and heard 
myself from them. 

1. When in the year 1737, 1 was sent for the first time to 
Onondago, at the request of the Government of "Virginia, I left 
home at the end of February quite inconsiderately to under- 
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take a journey of 500 English miles through a wilderness, 
where there were neither highways nor paths, neither men 
nor, at that period of the year, even animals to be found to 
stay our hunger. I had a German and three Indians with 
me: when we had travelled about one hundred and fifty miles, 
we came into a narrow valley, on both sides of which lay 
terrible mountains covered about three feet deep with snow ; 
in the valley itself the snow was about eighteen inches deep ; 
now this valley was not above half a mile wide, but over 
thirty miles long ; in the middle of the valley throughout its 
length ran a rather large stream, very swift, and so crooked 
that it ran continually from one side to the other and passed 
away by the lofty rocks on which the mountains seemed to 
be founded. Now, in order not to wade this stream too 
often at that time of the year, as besides it was three feet 
deep more or less, we tried to pass along the slope of the 
mountains ; now the snow, as I have said before, was about 
three feet deep on the mountain and frozen hard, so that we 
could walk over it on level ground ; but here we were obliged 
to cut holes in the crust of snow with the small hatchets 
which we carried with us, so that our feet could hold, and 
we clung to the bushes with our hands, and thus we climbed 
on ; but the old Indian's foot slipped and he fell, and what 
he was holding on to with his hand (namely, a part of the 
root of a fallen fir-tree) broke off, and he slid down, as if 
from the roof of a house ; but, as he carried a little pack on 
his back held by a band across his breast, according to their 
custom, it so happened that after he had gone about ten 
paces, he was caught in a little tree as thick as an arm, for 
his pack happened to hang on one side and he on the other, 
held together by the carrying band ; the two other Indians 
could not render any assistance ; but my German companion 
Stoffel Stump went to his help, although not without evident 
peril of his life. I too could not stir a foot until I received 
help, and, therefore, we seized the first opportunity to des- 
cend again from the mountain into the valley, which was not 
until after another half hour of hard work with hands and 
feet. "We bent a tree downwards where the Indian had 
fallen ; when we came again into the valley, we went some- 
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what back, although not above one hundred paces, for we saw 
that if the Indian had slipped but four or five steps further, 
he would have fallen over a precipice one hundred feet high, 
down upon pointed rocks ; the Indian stood with astonish- 
ment, and grew pale as he saw the rocks, and broke out in these 
words in his language: "I thank the great Lord and Ruler of 
the world, that be had mercy on me and was willing that I 
shall live longer." This he said with outstretched arms, very ' 
earnestly and emphatically, which words I then put down in 
my Journal thus ; this happened on the 25th of March, 1737, 
as I have said. 

2. The following 8th of April we were still on the journey, 
and I was utterly worn out by cold and hunger and so long a 
journey, not to mention other hardships ; a fresh snow had 
fallen about twenty inches deep ; I found myself still nearly 
three days' journey from Onondago in a terrible forest. My 
strength was so exhausted that my whole body trembled and 
shook to such a degree that I thought I should fall down and 
die ; I went to one side and sat down under a tree, intending 
to give up the ghost there, to attain which end I hoped the 
cold of the night then approaching would assist me. My com- 
panions soon missed me, and the Indians came back and found 
me sitting there. I would not go any farther, but said to them 
in one word : " Here I will die." They were silent awhile ; 
at last the old man began: "My dear companion, take 
courage, thou hast until now encouraged us, wilt thou now 
give up entirely? just think that the bad days are better 
than the good ones, for when we suffer much we do not sin, 
and sin is driven out of us by suffering. But the good days 
cause men to sin, and G-od cannot be merciful ; but, on the 
other hand, when it goes very badly with us, God takes pity 
on us." I was therefore ashamed, and stood up and journeyed 
on as well as I could. 

3. As I was journeying the previous year to Onondago and 
Joseph Spangenberg 1 and two others travelled with me, it so 

1 Properly Bishop Augustus G. Spangenberg, of Bethlehem. In his 
religious enthusiasm he adopted the name of Joseph, and his wife, Eva, 
assumed the name of Mary. 
12 
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happened that about twenty-five miles above Schomockin one 
evening an Indian came to us who had neither shoes, nor 
stockings, nor shirt, nor gun, nor knife, nor hatchet, and in 
short had nothing at all but an old torn carpet, together with 
his rag. To the question whither he was going ? he answered, 
he wanted to reach Onondago. He was known to me, and I 
asked him why he travelled so naked ? also why he was so 
thoughtless as to undertake a journey of three hundred miles 
without the before-mentioned articles; he had indeed no 
provisions with him, and could kill nothing on which to 
live. He answered he came from the enemy, they had been 
obliged to flee after a fight and had lost everything (tbat was 
certainly true, but he had squandered a part of his property 
drinking with the Irish). To the question how he expected 
to get through, he replied quite cheerfully : " That God 
nourished everything that was to live, even the rattlesnakes, 
although they are wicked animals, so also will he take care 
of him and provide that he should reach Onondago alive. He 
knew to a certainty that he would get through, God was 
evidently with the Indians in the wilderness, because they 
alone relied upon his timely care ; while the Europeans, on 
the contrary, always took bread with them." He was a born 
Onondager, and his name was Anontagkeka. The next day 
he travelled in company with us ; and the day after I had 
seen him with a hatchet, knife, and tinder-box, as well as 
with shoes and stockings. I sent him on before to the Indian 
Council at Onondago to give notice of my coming, which he 
faithfully performed to my great advantage. "We were three 
nights longer on the way than he was. 

4. Two years ago I was sent by the Governor to Schomoc- 
kin, on account of the unfortunate occurrence of John Arm- 
strong, the Indian trader, and Mizham Mihilon, 1 the Indian 
who was hung in Philadelphia. After my business was 
settled, a great feast was prepared to honor me as the envoy 

1 It is impossible to say how this Indian's name should be spelt, Mussi- 
meelin appears to be the form most frequently used. For such variation, 
and also for the account of the murder of John Armstrong, see Col. 
Records, vol. iv. ; Pa. Archives, vol, i. 
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of the Governor. There were over one hundred persons 
present, who ate a large fat bear in great silence. After the 
feast the oldest man made a fine speech to the people, in 
which he proclaimed that notwithstanding the great misfor- 
tune that three of their brothers, namely their white (brothers), 
had been murdered by the Indians, yet on that account the 
sun would not set (no war break out), but only a little cloud 
go across it, but which has been already removed ; and who- 
ever had done wrong must be punished, and the country 
remain at peace ; and he exhorted his people to thankfulness 
to God ; and thereupon he began to lead a tune like a hymn ; 
the others all imitated him. There were no intelligible words 
but only a tune, yet it was very fervent. But after the end 
of this the old man said very earnestly : " Thanks, thanks be 
to thee, thou great Euler of the "World, that thou allowest 
the sun to shine again, and hast driven away the dark cloud. 
The Indians are thine." 

The remainder, concerning their superstitions, fancies, offer- 
ings, etc., I will write to thee another time. 

I am 

Your devoted 

CONEAD WEISEE. 

P. S. — We see from the above that the Indians invoke 
God, trust in God, thank and honor God ; but those who are 
spoiled by the nominal Christians can drink and lie just as 
well as other so-called Christians. And so they certainly have 
a religion (worship of God), but they need the true conversion 
thereto, like much worse Christians and their very ministers, 
who consider themselves converted and want to convert others, 
or consider their conversion unnecessary, for all their drinking 
and lying. The rest about religion, conversion, the difference 
between a sermon and the word of God, etc., will follow in 
future as it is transmitted. 

CHEISTOPHEB SAUE. 



